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AGRICULTURE. 


CULTURE OF THE SWEET POTATO, &c. 
[Read at the last meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, Sept. 5.] 

HON. H. A. S. DEARBORN, 
Pres. Mass. Hort. Society. 
Dear Sir,—Not being able to attend your 
meeting tomorrow, I take the liberty to address 
you on the subject of the culture of the sweet 


copied into the New England Farmer of this day 
from Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. The in- 
structions were written by B. W. Srrone, Esq. of 
Long Island, N. Y. 1 do not question that gentle- 
man’s skill and success in that climate, but it is not 
adapted to our own. His practice is conformable 
tothat of South Carolina, but will not succeed 
here. The practice of New Jersey is different 
from that recommended by Mr Strong, as will be 
seen by the instructions published in the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Repository about ten or 
twelve years since. Sweet potatoes will produce 
at the joints of the vine here, but they are of no 
considerable size or value, and neverripen. With 
us, the best potatoes are produced, like the Irish 
potato, as usually called, from strings, (stolones) 
issuing directly from the planted potato. So far 
from encouraging the growth from the joints, the 
Jersey practice is to raise the vines, to prevent their 
rooting. Such also is the Ohio practice, in a cli- 
mate nearly resembling our own. 

But my main object was not to guard our culti- 
vators against a practice not adapted to our shorter 
summers, (and they are shorter by about eight 
weeks than those of Long Island as the market 
records indisputably prove ;) my principal design 
was to acquaint my horticultural friends that there 
are no less than five distinct varieties of the 
sweet potato—botanical varieties, by which I 
mean, varieties, which learned men would admit 
to be as distinct, as those of the common potato— 
varying in their stalks, and their leaves, as well as 
tubers, or roots. 

There is one now growing in my grounds, (I 
wish it were any where else) with distinct palma- 
ted leaves, thatis, with five fingered leaves. It is 
a worthless plant. There are milk-white, yellow, 
purplish, and red tubers or roots. Now there are 
but two sorts of any value for us, and I wish 
that this should be distinctly understood— 
there is a white, and a red variety, with delicate 
stalks, and small undivided leaves, both of which 
throw out tubers freely near the surface of the 
ground, which are thick, fleshy, mealy, and profit- 
able. There are three other races, boastful in 
their foliage, but severe trials of the patience of 
the raiser. A man would do better to give ten 
dollars per bushel for seed of the one, than to re- 
ceive as a present the seed of the other. Per- 
haps my remarks will seem to deserve some 
weight, when I state that I introduced the culture 
of the sweet potato here, about twelve years since 
—that I have constantly devoted 16 square rods 
of ground to them—that they furnish my table 
from August Ist to November Ist—and_ produce 
40 bushels on that small quantity of the poorest 
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| the latter end of the season, but they are too long, 
potato, and I aim induced to do so on account of|toomuch disposed to produce straggling roots, 
the republication of an article on that culture /and not to produce early, well ripened tubers, I 


i land I have, a sandy loam, in which sand consti- | country before this fruit can be an object of cul- 


tutes about three fourths of the whole soil. I/ture as an edible article, but this variety of the 
have never failed, when I had my seed from an/| Passiflora, for its beautiful foliage, and its flowers, 
lintelligent quaker in New Jersey ; but accident though inferior to others, may be cultivated. 
having delayed their arrival 2 years out of 12,1) I am, dear Sir, 

was obliged to purchase seed roots here, and the | respectfully yours. 

failure has been lamentable, I send to the Society | J. LOWELL. 
specimens of the three bad sorts, that they may| Roxbury, September 4, 1829. 

/know how toavoid them. They are tolerable at} N. B. The Passiffora pine ee 


| Jata, but is not known by that name in England— 
Mention is made in the article on the sweet potato 
\ \in this day’s N. E. Farmer, of the beauty of its 
beg your members to try them—TI wish I could |flowers. I never saw the flower of the sweet po- 
/send them the érue sorts, that they might witness | taio, and several Carolinians told me that they had 
their great superiority.§ I think your Society! never seen the flower.—It is a convolvulus, but 
would do well to order from Friend Eomunp Dak-| it does not flower with us even in the green house. 
NELL Of Jersey, a regular supply of seed. They | poes it flower in New York ? | hy 
would soon learn to distinguish between the good | Arhtin net 
and the bad. FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 

This will perhaps be thought too long a com- | — 
munication on such a topic, but when I add, TRANSFORMED PRODUCE OF AN APPLE 
that within two years only the Parisian cultivators TREE. 
are awakened to the value of this cultivation, and} Onthe farm of Mr Jos Wyern, in Cambridge, 
that we, on sandy soils, (let it be noticed, on sandy | in the vicinity of the Botanic Garden, the proprie- 
soils) can grow them to be as sweet and farina-|tor called my attention toa very remarkable fact 
ceous as in South Carolina, (which they never can | in vegetable physiology, and very much at variance 
in Paris,) perhaps this favorite culture so often | with the general opihions and facts on the subject. 
urged, may be thought to require this ample elu- | On a productive and vigorous Russet apple tree 
cidation and discussion. | well filled with fruit of the ordinary character, 

I shall send to your meeting tomorrow, a bunch | appears a single ungrafted branch bearing 30 Har- 
of the Malaga Grape, whose synonymes in the | vey Apples with smooth skins, not distinguishable 
English gardens, are “« White Hamburg,” and “ Por-|\in any way from the other fruit of this variety 
tugal.” I was disappointed in its weight, which | growing contiguous to the russet. The two trees 
is far less than its bulk would promise—it only |are so near together that their branches are mutu- 
weighs three pounds, while a Black Hamburg of | ally blended together, but no russets make their 
equal size, would weigh six pounds, and would be | appearance on the Harvey tree. That the latter 
worth eighteen times as much, if we were to esti- | by its influence has given rise to this phenomena 
mate it according to its excellencies. I send one | on the russet, need not be questioned. 
bunch of wall-ripened Black Hamburg for your! The great source of change in the productions 
immediate taste and judgment, and I think you|of the vegetable kingdom, after the minor influ- 
will agree with me in my opinion of its superiority ; ence of soil and climate, is now known to arise 
to all other grapes. The great bunch hung up in from the accidents of generation, there existing 
yourroom will keep perfectly well till your enni- in the flowers of all plants, parts which may be 
versary dinner. The Hamburg will not keep, and | termed sexual ; the pistils, or parts attached to the 
had therefore better be tasted at once. I send | fruit being feminine, while an exterior set of or- 
also one specimen of the Capiaumont pear, grown | gans, (always present, emitting a kind of fertili- 
on the original tree, sent by Mr Knicur. It is of zing powder or farina,) the stamens are, by all 
medium size only, as many being larger, some twice | Who have ever attended to Botany, considered as 
as large. It is a fair representation of its beauty. | the masculine or fertilizing organs of plants. By 
It is not ripe, but artificially promoted towards | the spontaneous influences of nature these parte 
ripeness by an insect now within it. Of course, constantly operate to the production of the seed, 
it is nota fair sample. I send it, however, as the | and where a species or kind of plant remains dis- 
product of the tree, which grew in Mr Knicur’s tant from a kindred sort, the individuals arising 
garden, and therefore dear to me; for I have the | from such seed will be but little liable to any vari- 
deepest veneration for that distinguished man, not |ation ; while a number of species growing in the 
merely on account of his seeking out the means | vicinity of each other, may naturally be expected 
of encouraging Horticulture here, unasked, unso- | to operate mutual changes on their progeny. On 
licited, but on account of his discoveries in the ;some plants these changes are readily induced ; in 
physiology of plants. I shall send two fruits of ;others variety is rare. The characters of these 











the Passiflora edulis, a stove plant—the fruit is eaten 
in Mexico and Colombia, and recently raised for 
the table in England. Its flavor is peculiar, its aroma 
agreeable to some, and much otherwise to others. 
So it is with the fig, and the olive, and the pome- 
granate—but some English gentlemen have built 
hot houses, merely to raise this plant for the table. 
It is eaten with wine and sugar, and made into mar- 
ma@ade. Luxury must make great progress in our 





variations are also very different in their nature, 
giving rise to an infinitude of shades, forms, and 
complications of a few original simple structures, 
which, by varying their positions and textures, 
produce an endless diversity of character, and 
hold out a perpetual boon to the industry of man, 
as exercised in facilitating and inducing these 
changes. The most wonderful diversity, however, 





in vegetable nature, has been produced only since 
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cultivators have attended to tlie arcana of vegeta- 
ble physiology, and by cross impregnations, par- 
ticularly among ornamental flowers, a sort of fairy 
creation has arisen around us, superior in beauty 
to simple nature, and producing a new era in the 
existence of the flower garden. But, in all this 
Operation, no change is visible in the aspect of the 
impregnated plant ; the change only appears in 
the plants arising from the seeds of such artifi- 
cial results; and, so general and reasonable is 
this prevailing law of vegetable nature, that any- 
thing occurring to the contrary, may be supposed 
a lusus nature, but not the less worthy of investi- 
gation because of its obscurity. 

The apple tree in question never presented the 
same phehomenon before, is a large full grown 
individual, bearing a branch of fruit similar to that 
of the Harvey tree with which its branches are 
blended. It must, therefore, be admitted in this 
point blanc case, that the farina of the Harvey or 
smooth fruited tree, has by some influence or other 
actually operated a change scarcely credible upon 
this branch of the Russett, and to all intents trans- 
formed, this year, into a graft by approach : what 
it will be next year, or when engrafted into an- 
other stock, are circumstances which time must 
develope. 

If this singular fact, and the remarks offered 
upon it, be considered worthy of publication, they 
are at your pleasure. 

THOMAS NUTTALL. 

Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Sept. 9, 1829. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary of the New York Horticultu- 
ral Society was celebrated onthe Sth at Niblo’s 
Garden with more than usual splendor, At one 
o’clock the Saloon was thrown open for the in- 
spection of the company, and presented one of 
the most pleasing sights we ever beheld. It was 
beautifully decorated with flowers and grape 
vines, from which large clusters of grapes hung 
in great profusion. The number of ladies who 
Visited the Saloon far exceeded what we have seen 
on former anniversaries, and they evinced great 
satisfaction in examining the rich display that was 
offered to them. 

Among the great variety of fruits and flowers, 
the following attracted our attention—we no doubt 
omit many equally valuable presentations ; but, in 
the hurry of the moment, we could not procure a 
list of them. 

FRUITS PRESENTED, AND BY WHOM. 

Professor Gimbrede—ten different kinds of 
grapes. 

Mrs Rhodes, Lispenard st.—very fine Muscatel 
grapes. 

Mrs General Boyd—six bunches very fine do. 

NV. Salters and D. Vandevoort, Esq’rs.—very 
fine do. 

Mrs Shatzel presented four bunches of Royal 
Muscadine grapes, weighing 21,21 1-2, and 22 
oz. each. 

Alex. Masterton, do. do, do., weighing 134, 153, 
and 16{ oz. each. 

Mr M’Briar—1 bunch, weighing 20 1-2 oz. 

Dr Hosack—2 do. 19 1-2 and 20 oz. each. 
Also, 3 watermelons, weighing 40, 42 and 43 Ibs. 
each. 

N. Oakley, Esq.—pears, plums, nectarines and 
peaches. 

E. H. Harner—pears, peaches, and scarlet crab 
apples. 














M. Slingerland, Albany—Orleans plums, pears, 
and peaches. 

C. Oakley—August sweet water peach. 

W. Wilson—superior mélons. 

E. C. Delavan, Albany—very fine pears. 

NM. Saltus—seedling clings, rare. 

Isaac Dennison, Esq. Albany —grapes, Burgun- 
dy and Chasselas. 

Miss Cone, Lispenard st.—six bunches golden 
Chasselas, 

P. Taylor, White st.—white Chasselas. 

Com. Chauncey—Calarantas beans, and two egg 
plants, unusually fine. 

Mr Gray, of Bostona variety of very fine 
pears, viz. the Bartlett, St. Ghelien, Andrews, 
Harvard, [erroneously named Epergne,] Forelle, 
and Capiaumont.—[The trees of the two last 
were originally received from Mr Knight, of Eng- 
land, by Mr Lowell.] 

Mr 2. Parmentier presented—Violet Carrot, 
originally from Spain, received from Florence, in 
Italy ; raised and introduced at the Horticultural 
Garden of Mr A. Parmentier, They are very 
sweet ; One dish was served to the dinner. Sweet 
Pepper, of the kingdom of Valencia, Spain, re- 
ceived from Dr Lanuza, and raised and introduced 
at the same Horticultural Garden ; two dishes 
were served at the dinner, one in salad, the same 
as in Spain, and the other stuffed, the same as for 
the Purple Egg Plant. 

Mr William Phelan presented—Five Myrtle 
Orange trees, full of fruit, two Cotolenar Jasmin, 
in flower, and several other beautiful plants. 


At three o’clock, Dr J. W. Francis delivered 
the Annual Address, which was, in all respects, 
worthy of the occasion, and of the literary reputa- 
tion of the author. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

By Jesse Buel, Esq. of Albany. Horticulture—A 
cradle for youth, a pillow for age. 

By Thomas Carter. Horticulture—May this delight- 
ful science, in the United States, speedily overtake its 
rapid march in Europe. 

The President gave the health of Zebedee Cook, 
jr. Esq. Delegate from the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, to which Mr Cook made the 


following reply. 

Mr President—I am called upon for a sentiment. But 
before I pronounce it, permit me to solicit your indul- 
gence fora few observations I wish to offer, as I feel that, 
on this occasion, your kindness will accord to me that 
privilege. 

Deputed to this assembly as the representative of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in pursuance ot 
your invitation, I deem it as one of the happiest incidents 
of my life, that Iam permitted thus to associate with the 
highly gifted, and deservedly honored members of thig 
Institution, to partake of its hospitalities, and to share 
in common with them, the gratification, that such a 
scene is calculated to inspire. 

The influence of your example is acknowledged more 
forcibly in the deeds, than in the professions of your 
fellow citizens of Massachusetts, who are ever proud to 
emulate the noble and generous efforts of others, in all 
that will tend to meliorate the condition of humanity ; 
exalt and extend the fame of our country, and cement 
the superstructure of its honor, its union, and its peace. 

While party zeal in its blindness and its fury is pursuing 
its reckless career, and treading down the barriers, that 
a regard for private opinions should restrain—while he 
who sincerely worships his Creator according to the dic- 
tates of his own mind, and with all the lights that have 
been imparted to his understanding, is denounced as a 
heretic by others who claim to be warmed by a holier 
zeal, or inspired by a purer devotion—while the land 
that is consecrated in the affections of the sons of Sci- 
ence and Literature, the parent land of Genius and of 
Taste, has become fertilized with the vital current of its 
defenders and oppressors—while Ferdinand of Spain is 
marshaling his forces to reclaim to his authority, the 
refractory inhabitants of South America, who dared to 
deny his rights to rule over them, and to assert their 
rights to freedom—while Nicholas of Russia is pouring 





At five o’clock, the officers and members of 
the Society and their guests sat down to dinner, 
Dr Davip Hosack in the chair, and it is only 
necessary to say, that it was prepared by Nie1o, 
and in his best style, to convey a correct idea of 
its merits. 

On the cloth being removed, the following reg- 
ular toasts were drank. 

TOASTS. 

1. The Land we live in—A garden cultivated by 
Freemen. Hail Columbia. 

2. The President of the United States. 

Jackson's March. 

3. The Governor of the State of New York. 

Governor's March. 

4. Liberty, Virtue and Science-—The choicest fruits 
of our soil. : 

5. Natives and Exotics—Sharing equally the pro- 
tecting care of our National Gardeners. 

6. The Institutions of our Country—The shelter and 
shade of their supporters. 

7. The Army and Navy of the United States. 

Yankee Doodle. 

8. Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures. 

9. Horticulture—The first and most delightful occu- 
pation of man. 

10. Our associate societies throughout the world. 

11. Industry—A valuable graft upon any stock. 

12, The memory of our deceased brethren. 

13. The Fair—Mildewed be the plants of him who 
would harm them. 

After the regular toasts had been drunk, the 
President gave the health of his Honor the Mayor, 
who was one of the guests of the Society. 

To which the Mayor replied in an appropriate 
speech, and gave in return a toast expressive of 
his admiration and respect for the science of Hor- 
ticulture, and wishing success to the efforts of the 
Society in endeavoring to inculeate a taste for 








this interesting and useful pursuit, 


his myrmidons into the country of the infidels, and 
| planting the Banner of the Cross where the Crescent 
waved before—while “female Atheists’ are striving, 
but striving in vain, to overturn and make havoc of the 
faith that has withstood the assaults of infidels for ages ; 
who, instead of being the counsellors of our virtue, have 
become the defenders of profligacy, and the unblushing 
advocates of a system that would uproot the very foun- 
dations of the social compact—we, in pursuit of our 
peaceful calling, may sit down quietly under our own 
vines and trees, with none to molest or make us afraid. 

The pursuits of Horticulture are productive of peace 
and contentment—they counsel us to convert our swords 
into ploughshares, and our spears into pruning hooks.— 
They are attended with healthful influences to the body ; 
and if properly improved and estimated, expand the 
heart and invigorate the mind. They are productive of 
other moral advantages ; they teach the contemplative 
to look beyond the scenes of their labors, and admonish 
us that as we sow in the natural world the good seed, 
that is to ripen into an abundant harvest of rich and de- 
licious fruits, flowers and herbs, for the service of man, 
that in the same degree that we cultivate those sound 
principles of morality and piety here, will be the abun- 
dant ingathering of the glorious reward, in the great 
harvest that is to be garnered up in heaven. 

I offer to you, sir, and through you to every member of 
this institution, my cordial felicitations on this occasion, 
the best wishes pr Bosca fellow laborers in Massachusetts, 
I feel commissioned to convey to you. Would that the 
performance of this pleasing duty had been assigned 
to one more adequate—that it had comported with the 
convenience of our President to have conveyed to you 
personally, the congratulation of our infant institution. 
It would have given you the assurance of its auspicious 
prospects under his faithful and efficient administration. 
To you, Mr President, personally, I beg leave to offer 
the homage of my most respectful considerations. The 
personal friend and Mienenghes of that exalted statesman 
and patriot, whose giant mind conceived, and whose 
mighty energies were instrumental in executing that 
immense project of uniting the inland seas of our coun- 
try, with the waters of the Atlantic Ocean,—for you, 
sir, who have labored so long and ably in the cause of 
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humanity, and fearlessly and successfully striven with 
the dread enemy of man, I would prefer the prayer, that 
in your voluntary retirement from the business and cares 
of professional life, you may find that peace and tran- 
quillity, that is ever the attendant of a life devoted to 
useful and honorable pursuits. 

I will only add, with your permission, sir,— 

The State of New York—Fertility to her soil, and suc- 
cess to her cultivators. 

By Com. Chauncey. Agriculture and Horticulture, 
twin sisters—the only two arts that can stand alone. 

By Dr J. W. Francis. The Fair Sex—always partial 
to husbandmen. 

By W. P. Hallet, Esg. Our distinguished Guest, Wm. 
Prince, Esq—As the proprietor of the celebrated Lin- 
nean Garden at Flushing, deservedly standing on the 
pinnacle of Horticultural Science—May his name be ever 
endeared to her devotees. 

By Vice President Wm. Prince, Esq. J.C. Loudon, 
Esq.—the very intelligent and distinguished author of 
the three Encyclopedias and the Gardener’s Magazine— 
Science renders him her homage. 


By A. Parmentier, Esq. Le Viscount de Thury, Presi- | 


dent of the Horticultural Society at Paris. 

By Wm. Robert Prince, Jun. The Horticultural Union 
of our country—May its remotest points be cemented x 
the tendrils of the vine, and perpetual harmony flouris 
beneath the shade of the olive. 

By Dr A. E. Hosack. 
first renowned for its Flower Gardens, afterwards for 
Literature. May our clime prove as fertile. 

By W. L. Stone. The memory of De Witt Clinton, as 
a Horticulturist—His memory lies richer in our hearts 
than on his tomb. 

By Wm. M. Price, Esq. Intemperance—A narcotic 
plant, without use and without ornament, the most loath- 
some weed of the garden. 

By W.R. Cooke, Secretary of the Society. The Rake— 
Only useful in the Garden and on the Farm. 

By A. Parmentier. M. Le Chevalier Sontonge Bodin, 
Secretary of the Horticultural Society of Paris, and 
Founder of the Horticole Institute of Fromont. 

By N. Dean, Esq. Doctor David Hosack, our late 
President—Distinguished alike in the walks of science 
and usefuiness 

By Benjamin Poor. The Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society—A star in the east—May its light extend to} 


Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

By Geo. W. Arnold. The Practical Horticulturists of 
the United States—May their gardens, like those of the 
Hesperides, yield golden fruit. 








From the “ Art of invigorating Life.’’ 


ANIMAL FOOD. 


The best tests of the restorative qualities of food 
are, a small quantity of it satisfying hunger,—the 


strength of the pulse after it,—and the length of 


time which elapses before appetite returns again. 
According to the rules, the editor’s own experi- 


ence gives a decided verdict in favor of roasted or 


boiled beef or mutton, as most nutritive ; then 
game and poultry, of which the meat is brown; 
next veal, and lamb, and poultry, of which the 
meat is white ; the fat kinds of fish, eels, salmon, 
herrings, &c. ; and least nutritive, the white kinds 
of fish, such as whiting, cod, soles, haddocks, &c. 
The celebrated trainer, Sir Thomas Parkyns, &c. 
“greatly preferred beef-eaters to sheep-biters, as 
they called those who ate mutton. By Dr Stark’s 
Very Curious Experiments on Diet, p. 110, it ap- 
pears, that “when he fed upon roasted goose, he 
was much more vigorous, both in body and mind, 
than with any other food.” That fish is less nu- 
tritive than flesh, the speedy return of hunger 
after a dinner of fish is sufficient proof. Crabs, 
lobsters, prawns, &c. unless thoroughly boiled 
(which those sold ready boiled seldom are,) are 
tremendously indigestible. Shell-fish have long 
held a high rank in the catalogue of easy digesti- 
ble and speedy restorative foo:ls ; of these, oysters 
certainly deserve the best character ; but we think 
that they, as well as eggs, gelatinous substances, 





The productive svil of Italy, | 


rich broths, &c,. have acquired not a little more 
reputation from these qualities than they deserve. 





| ALCOHOL FROM BLACKBERRIES. 

Mr Evans lately showed the editor of the 

| Technological Repository a very fine specimen of 
pure aleohol which he stated he had distilled from 
a very common and well known English vegeta- 
_ ble, but which he had never before known applied 
‘to this purpose. The alcohol had the flavor of 
/French brandy. Mr Edwards said, that an ex- 
_periment was now making on a large scale in 
North Wales to cultivate the brambles for this 
purpose; that they readily grew from cuttings 
planted in a good soil, and which produced fruit 
the same year. They were to be trained on low 
‘frames to prevent them from trailing upon the 
‘earth, and the berries were greatly increased in 
size from the culture. He does not intend to pa- 
‘tent his discovery, but to exercise it for the benefit 
,of the public. 


| PRESERVATION OF BODIES. 

Col. Trumbull, the artist, has stated in a letter 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
, that much useful investigation, has established the 
‘fact, that common bees-wazx was a principal ingre- 
dient in Egyptian embalming, and that it preserves 
| not only bodies, but cloths and colors from decay. 
|He therefore recommends, that an application of 
this substance should be made to the backs of the 
| paintings in the Capitol, to keep them in good 
preservation. The bees-war must be melted over 
‘a fire, with an equal quantity in bulk, of the oil of 
turpentine ; the mixture must be laid on with a 
large brush, and rubbed in with a hot iron, till the 
,cloth is saturated. 


) 





We are informed that there is now standing in 
the garden of Peter Ellis, Jr. at Crosswick’s, Bur- 
ilington county, N. J., a pear tree, from the trunk 
of which, in April, 1828, the bark was completely 
| stripped, all round, to the height of between one 
land two feet. Last season this tree produced 
‘three kinds of pears, and all came to perfection. 
‘One bough bore twenty-nine pears, growing so 





' 


close as to touch-each other, and weighed alto- 
gether twelve pounds and three quarters. The 
tree has now bloomed and set as usual. No new 


bark has formed, but the trunk remains dry and 
bare where it was injured. 





EGGS. 

A Chemist of Geneva says, that eggs may be 
| preserved fresh and eatable for six or seven years, 
if kept tightly corked in a round bottle with a 
'short neck, filled with very strong lime water. 





The people of Cochin China, have a very sin- 
gular fancy in regard to eggs. Mr Craufurd, in 
the account of his embassy to Cochin China, after 
describing part of an entertainment at the house 
of a person of rank, says—* One of the Cochin 
Chinese dainties served up on this occasion ought 
not to be omitted: it consisted of three bowls of 
hatched eggs. When we expressed some surprise 
at the appearance of this portion of the repast, 
one of our Cochin Chinese attendants observed 
with much natvete, that hatched eggs formed a 
delicacy beyond the reach of the poor, and only 
adapted for persons of distinction, On inquiry, 
we, in fact, found that they cost some thirty per 
cent more in the market than fresh ones. It 
sgems, they always form a distinguished part of 











every great entertainment ; and it is the practices 
when invitations are given out, to set the hens to 
hatch. The fete takes place about the tenth or 
twelfth day from this period—the eggs being then 
considered as ripe, and exactly in the state most 
agreeable to the palate of a Cochin Chinese epi- 
cure.” 
NO COLDS AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 

It is a fact which will startle my readers, that 
“a cold” is seldom to be heard of in St. Peters- 
burgh. ‘That anomalous species of disorder is in- 
digenous to England, and above all to London. Jt 
does an infinity of mischief, and covers many a 
blunder. Jn the” capital of Russia, few people 
complain of “a cold;” and if a person of conse- 
quence (who has been for a great length of time 
dying of a disease ill understood, or badly man- 
aged,) does actually fall a victim to the complaint, 
the candid physician does not as in some other 
capitals, attempt to mystify the friends, by remark 
ing that “the patient was getting better, but caught 
cold and died.” There are, seriously speaking, so 
few diseases of the chest, catarrhs, and defluxions, 
and feverish colds in the Russian capital, that I 
was quite surprised at hearing consumption quoted 
as an almost endemic complaint.—Granville’s 
Travels to St. Petersburgh. 


TO CONVEY FISH. 

A crumb of bread is to be soaked in brandy ; 
and when swelled, the fish’s mouth is filled there- 
with, into which a half glass more of the spirit is 
then to be poured. The fish remains motionless, 
and as if deprived of life, in which state it is to be 
wrapped in fresh straw, and afterwards in cloth. 
In this condition they may be kept or conveyed to 
any distance for eight or ten days. When arrived 
at the place of destination, they must be unpacked 
and thrown into a cistern of water, where they_ 
remain a quarter of an hour, or sometimes an hour 
without shewing any sign of life; but at the end 
of that time they disgorge very abundantly, and 
recover their life and ordinary motious.—.4rchives 
of Useful Knowledge. 


‘ WINE. 

The rage for superannuated wine is one of the 
most ridiculous, vulgar errors of modern epicur- 
ism. “The bee’s wing,” “thick crust,” loss of 
strength, &c. which wine fanciers consider the 
beauty of their tawny favorite, “fine old Port,” 
are forbidding manifestations of decomposition, 
and of the departure of some of the best qualities 
of the wine.— Kitchener. 

Wines bottled in good order, may be fit to drink 
in six months, (especially if bottled in October,) 
but they are not in perfection before twelve. From 
that to two years they may continue so; but it 
would be improper, to keep them longer.—Ency- 
clopedia Britan. 





TO MAKE FINE BISCUIT. 

To two pounds of flour, and one table spoonful 
of butter, a tea cup full of cream, a little sour, 
small tea spoonful of pearlash—make them as soft 
as possible, roll very thin, cut them out and bake 
in five mimutes—the whole process, 15 minutes. 





Food.—Some theorists would have us live on 
animal food, and assert that the human viscera only 
bear vegetables in a grumbling way ; whilst others 
would reduce us to the diet of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and leave not a flesh-pot in our kitehens.— Village 


Register. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


LEGHORN WHEAT. 

Mr Fessenpen—It will probably be recollect- 
ed by some of your readers, with yourself, that in 
the spring of 1827, you had the disposal of a few 
bushels of wheat, sent to this country from Leg- 
horn, said to be the kind from which the “ dear 
bought and far fetched” Leghorn bonnets were 
manufactured. ‘This wheat was disseminated far 
and wide, but I have never learned in any one in- 
stance, the result of the experiment with others. 

I then procured one pint of the seed, but from 
that time to the present could never discover any 
essential difference between either the straw, or 
kernel, from that which is usually cultivated in 
the western part of this state ; it has every season 
with me, produced a good kernel, but from some 
cross-grained fatality for two or three years I] 
gained but a trifle over the original stock, (1 pint) 
but have at length, this present year, succeeded in 
raising five bushels, a sample of which is here- 
with transmitted for your inspection ; but I would 
observe that it does not appear to be so largea 
kernel as in some former years. 

I have never discovered to my recollection one 
smutty ear in any season, I have always, pre- 
viously to sowing, soaked the seed a few hours in 
clean water, after washing it, and sprinkled it co- 
piously with the bydrate of lime. I presume that 
had I sowed it thicker it would have approxima- 
ted nearer to the Leghorn straw, but the same re- 
mark would probably equally apply to any other 
kind of wheat. 

My object in laying the subject before the pub- 
lic is not to tell what Jhave done, but to learn 
how others have succeeded. 

In sowing down a field to grass in the spring of 
1828, on one corner the wheat was sowed with 
the grassseed. This part of the field possessed 
no superiority of soil, and the whole field was 
manured alike ; but from some cause, unaccounta- 
ble to me, the grass, both the last season and the 
present year, had a great superiority over that part 
where nothing but grass seed was sown ; and even 
now, after mowing twice this present season, the 
edge where the wheat was sown, is well defined, 
and the wheat wasthe best I ever raised. As this 
is the only experiment of sowing it with grass 
seed, I wish not to be too sanguine; but if fur- 
ther experiments produce the same results, the 
benefit to the agricultural interests will readily be 
appreciated. 


POTATOES FROM SEED. 

I hope, Mr Editor, I shall not be deemed an 
egotist by making public a few experiments on 
raising potatoes from the seed or balls. In the 
autumn of 1826, I procured afew balls from an 
early kind of potatoes, and after cleaning them, 
much after the manner that cucumber seeds are 
cleansed, by means of water, I kept them dry, till 
the spring of 1827. Ithen sowed them broad- 
cast, on a bed about four feet square ; the young 
plants soon made their appearance, but from a 
want of proper care in thinning the plants, and 
checking the weeds, the produce was probably 
much lessened ; but in autumn about half a_ peck 


was produced from the seed sown, which were of 


almost every size and shape; two or three were 
as large as hens’ eggs, while others were not 
larger than a pin, Those which appeared to pos- 
sess any strongly marked quality, were carefully 
selected, and kept by themselves, making about a 











dozen kinds; but by far the greatest proportion 
were put together, as appearing to possess no very 
peculiar property. 

In the spring of 1828, the several selected kinds 
were planted separately, as also the best of the 
common kind: the result was, that last autumn, I 
had about four bushels of the common kind, and 
about one bushel of the selected kinds. In May 
the present season about two bushels of the best 
of the common kind were planted, from which, 
judging from present appearances, 1 think they 
will yield from 16 to 25 bushels. From the se- 
lected kinds which were planted at the same time, 
several bushels will probably be produced, two 
kinds appear to be remarkably early ;—one other 
kind produces a very large, handsome white po- 
tato of an oblong shape ; one or two other kinds 
appear to possess some very valuable properties, 
while some probably will not be worth any further 
attention. SETH DAVIS. 

-Vewton, Sept. 7, 1829. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


FENCING AND IRRIGATION, 

Mr Fessennen—I have often felt a strong de- 
sire to offer a few friendly hints to your numerous 
readers upon two subjects which appear to be very 
imperfectly understood in the United States ; but 
which might be rendered most beneficial to the 
farmer, and thighly ornamental to the country. 
Idlleness however, sheer idleness, has hitherto 
prevented me from gratifying this laudable wish. 

The subjects to which I allude, are Fencing, 
(not with the sword, I trust we have done with 
that,) and Irrigation. This same idleness will, I 
feel, render my present communication as brief as 
the most fastidious admirer of “the soul of wit” 
can possibly desire. 

As we are now at peace, I am anxious that 
your countrymen should abstain from railing, and 
that “sticks, staves, and stones” should be more 
sparingly used, at least, by farmers, if not by law- 
yers, for they are no more absolutely necessary 
in cases of trespass bovibus et ovibus, than in those 
of trespass “ vi et armis.”—In plain English, the 
predatory excursions of a vagrant bullock or a 
saltatory sheep may be more effectually and more 
profitably restrained by living fences than by stone 
walls, built more soluto,” or unsightly rails. Those 
who have made the experiment, in this vicinity, 
appear to have considered the white thorn « et id 
genus,” as the only living materials which can be 
successfully employed, and the slow and uncertain 
growth of these has no doubt discouraged many : 
but, Sir, “ crude experto,” there is scarcely a shrub 
or a tree in your extensive forests, which might 
not be converted into an impenetrable barrier by 
means of what in England, or some parts thereof, 
is technically termed “ plashing ;” which operation 
is expeditiously performed by cutting the larger 
branches partly through by a single stroke of an 
instrument yclept a bill hook, and then bending 
and weaving them together; a few upright stakes 
being used to retain them in their places until 
they become firmly and permanently entangled 
and blended with each other. If trees of rapid 
growth be selected, a beautiful, lasting, and effect- 
ual fence may thus be formed in Jess than one 
third of the time which is necessary to perfect a 
white thorn hedge. 

A few years ago I planted in rows the stones 
of the common apricot, for stocks intended to be 











of the young trees and the density of their 
branches, that I earnestly recommend them to the 
attention of experimental agticulturists as an ex- 
cellent material for a living fence. 

If you approve this communication, I may, per- 
haps, so far overcome the “ vis inertia,” as to send 
you a few hints relative to Irrigation, which I, in 
early life, extensively and most profitably practised, 
and which, in this country, where manure is so 
scarce, and the atmosphere so deficient in moist- 
ure, might be employed with the greatest advan- 
tage. Iam, Sir, respectfully yours, 


ANGLICANUS. 


ALBANY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first anniversary of this society was cele- 
brated in this city on Tuesday last, in a manner 
that augurs well for the respectability and useful- 
ness of the association. 

On this occasion, (the Recess, the usual place of 
meeting, not affording a room sufficiently large,) 
Cruttenden’s long room and the adjoining parlors, 
appropriately fitted up, were open to the reception 
of visitors, from an early hour until 3 P. M., and 
were thronged by ladies and gentlemen. 

The profusion and taste of the floral decorations 
of the dining room surpassed anything we ever 
before witnessed. Four splendid boquets, three 
to four feetin height, and of proportionate diame- 
ter, composed of flowers of every variety and 
color, which the green house and the garden af- 
ford at this season ofthe year, were arranged upon 
the dining table. At the two extremities, and in 
the centre of the room, wreaths of green were 





, suspended in festoons thickly studded with flowers 


of every hue, the loops composed of boquets of 
flowers, the splendid double helianthus annua, 
forming the buttons. Over the two mantles were 
two flat boquets, nearly three yards in circumfe- 
rence, composed of flowers of fifty or sixty varie- 
ties, bordered at the sides with full bearing 
branches of Pyrus Siberica, and their base support- 
ed and concealed by branches of the vine, richly 
studded with clusters of fruit. Over every door, 
window, and print, were from one to three bo- 
quets, of smaller size, though equally rich in va- 
riety and brilliancy of colors. In the south-east 
corner of the room, near the head of the table, 
stood a superb myrtle leaved orange tree, in full 
bearing, with from 100 to 150 full grown fruit 
upon its branches. The south-west corner was 
filled with a splendid Lagerstremia indica, in pro- 
fuse bloom, 6 or 7 feet high, and the mantles with 
blooming geraniums, roses, &c., in pots. In fine, 
the choicest treasures of Flora, “from various 
gardens culled with care,” were here concentrated, 
and arranged in groups, under the principal direc- 
tion of Mr James Wilson, one of the proprietors 
of the Albany nursery, in a manner admirably cal- 
culated to excite admiration, The floral contribu- 
tions were principally from the Albany Nursery, 
and the gardens of Gen. Stephen Van Renselaer, 
Gen. S. Van Renselaer, jr., J. Buel, E. C. Delavan 
and D. B. Slingerland—the orange, and other 
shrubs and plants, from the green house of Gen. 
Van Renselaer, sen. 

The gardens of the gentlemen above named, 
together with those of Capt. Fay, T. W. Olcott, 
Paul Clark, Mr Dowling and Mr Hanack, had 
been put in requisition to furnish fruits for the 
dessert. These were exhibited in one of the ad- 
joining parlors, where five rows of dishes were ar- 


/renged upon a large central table, and filled with 


budded, and such was the rapidity of the growth’ g apes, plums, peaches, pearsand apples, the finest 
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of the season. The grapes alone filled about 
thirty dishes. Upon the side tables were ranged 
the melon in allits varieties. Another apartment, 
and subsequently the table, exhibited the choice 
culinary vegetables, such as celery, broccoli, egg 
plants, tomatoes, potatoes, cabbages, beets, turnips, 
onions, and the like. 

At two o’clock the annual election of officers of 
the society was heid, and the following gentlemen 
chosen for the ensuing year. 

Jesse Buen, President. 

Aurrepo Conxuine Ist Vice President. 

Epwars C. Devavan, 2d Vice President. 

Isaac Denniston, 3d Vice President. 

Douw B. Siinceruanpn, Treasurer. 

Lewis C. Becx, Corresponding Secretary. 

R. M. Metres, Recording Secretary. 

At three o’clock, the members of the society, 
and citizens, assembled in the large hall of the 
Academy, where the following Address was deliv- 
ered by Jesse Bue, Esq., President of the soci- 
ety,—a copy of which has been obtained for 
publication, at the request of the committee of 
arrangements. 
Burt, we are obliged to defer.] 

From the Academy, the company proceeded to 
Cruttenden’s, and at four o’clock between seventy 
and eighty gentlemen sat down to a dinner pre- 
pared in the usual style of that well known estab- 
lishment. ‘The president presided, assisted by T. 
Van Vecuten and E. C. Denavan, Esqrs. vice 
presidents of the society, and by Isaac Dennis- 
‘ron, Esq. chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. It was attended by many of the judicial, 
state, and city officers; and by the Rev. Messrs 
Ferris and Welch, and the Hon. C. C. Cambre- 
leng, Professor Renwick, Hon. John I, De Graff, 
and other gentlemen, as invited guests. The table 
offered all the delicacies of the season, which 
were not the less palateable, the vegetables and 
fruits particularly, from being the products of our 
own gardens: and they were partaken of, after 
grace by the Rev. Mr Ferris, with much social and 
reasonable enjoyment: and thanks were returned 
by the Rev.Mr Welch. After the cloth was re- 
moved, many toasts were drunk, of which we have 
been able to procure only the following for publi- 
cation :— 

By J. Buel, Esq. President. Horticulture—It admin- 


isters to our wants, gratifies our senses, and refines our 
manners--it was the employment of primitive inno- 


[The excellent Address of Judge | 


| beam to warm them. 


By Jas. Porter, Esq. Horticulture and Mental Cul- 
ture—-The improvement of the latter is sure to improve 
a taste for the former. 

By Philo Ruggles, Esq. of Orange county. The 
Garden—May our Horticultural associations render 
it hereafter, as it was primevally,—Terrestrial para- 
dise. 

By Capt. Fay of the United States army. The spare- 
rib of Father Adam—May Heaven receive our united 
thanks, for having formed of it such a superior article, 
and so finely adapted to our comfort. 

By C. Butler, Esq. of Geneva. The first good fruits 
of the Albany Horticultural Society. 

By John 8. Van Renselaer, Esq. The presiding di- 
vinities of our horticultural feast—Pomona, the goddess 
of fruits, and Flora, the goddess of flowers; and “ mine 
host of the hill, the prince of good cheer.” 

By Mr D. B. Slingerland, treasurer of the society. 
The Albany Horticultural Society—May its members 
augment, and its funds rapidly increase. 

y T. Romeyn Beck, M.D. Agriculture—The em- 
ployment of the wisest and best men, both of ancient 
and modern times. 

By Mr Paul Clark. 
—The patron, alike of Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
all anol and charitable institutions. 

By Mr L. Cruttenden. The Albany Horticultural 


The Hon. Stephen Van Renselaer 


| Socrety--A blessing on its exertions to improve our 


flowers, our fruits, and our plants; may its efforts con- 
tinue as long as there is adew-drop to moisten, or a sun- 


By atyro. The Albany Horticultural Society—“ By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” 

The proceedings were all gratifying ; and not- 
withstanding the society is in its infancy, and but 
two days’ notice was given of the gelebration, and 
notwithstanding also, the usual deficiencies of the 
season, the exhibition of horticultural and agricul- 
tural productions was extensive and rich beyond 
expectation, and the company numerous and high- 
ly respectable. 

The Society has reason to congratulate itself 
upon the resuit of its first efforts. If so much is 
done in the green tree, what will not be done in 
the dry? If it can almost at the day of its birth 
exhibit such varieties, and excite such emulation, 
and effect such improvements, what will not be its 
results when it shall have obtained root and vigor, 
and when, instead of a few of our public-spirited 
citizens, it shall number among its members the 
mass of our enterprising and intelligent population ! 
That it will attract the attention, and receive the 
aid of our citizens generally, we have little doubt, 
for its objects are closely connected with the wants 
and comforts of all,—and, in no slight degree, 
with the progress of moral and intellectual cul- 
ture among us. But upon the advantages of this 





cence—it is the residence of social and rational enjoy- 


ment. 

By Chancellor Walworth. The Members of the Alba- | 
ny Horticultural Society—He who causes two flowers | 
to grow where but one grew before, does more good | 
than he who conquers kingdoms. , 

By Hon. C. C. Cambreleng. Horticultural hospital 
ity—Primitive, yet refined. 

By Hon. W. L. Macey. Mr Jefferson's chosen peo- 
ple—the cultivators of the soil. 

By Professor Renwick. Flowers and Fruit—the 
flowers of youthful anticipation—the fruit of aged en- 
joyment. 

By H. W. Delavan, Esq. of Saratoga. : The Albany 
Horticultural Society—May its fruits be friendship and 
unity. 

By A. C. Flagg, Esq. The Members of the Albany 
Horticultural Society—-Judged by their fruits, they 
are entitled to the approbation of all persons of correct 
taste. 

By Isaac Denniston, Esq. chairman of the committee 
of arrangements. The Albany Horticultural Society— 


If the present be the fruits of its youth, what may we 
not anticipate from its manhood ? : 

By E.C. Deiavan, Esq. second vice president. The la- 
bors of the Horticuliurist—They must elevate and puri- 
fy the mind, for these were the amusements of the first 
pair in Eden. 








le 


and similar associations, we can add nothing to the 
excellent address of the President, which will 
commend itself to the notice of the reader.—.4l- 
bany Argus. 





From the New York Courier. 


The following remarks on the treatment of 
Horses, by Mr Carver, are worthy the attention 
of those who properly appreciate these noble and 
serviceable animals, 


To the editors of the Courier and Enquirer. 

Should you think proper to publish the follow- 
ing remarks, the writer presumes they will prove 
a benefit to those gentlemen who are owners of 
fine horses. 

A great number of fine horses are destroyed in 
this country by those that have them placed under 
theircare. It is a custom to wash horses with 


cold water, sometimes after hard driving, in the 
ottest time of the year, by which practice I have 


others have been foundered by only washing their 
legs and feet; it stops all perspiration and pro- 
duces violent fevers. No gentleman in England 
will permit his horses to be washed: the horse is 
not a water animal; he wants the particular fos- 
tering hand of care, when placed in a domestic 
state. 

Another bad practice prevails :—the grain is 
thrown into the manger without sifting, and sand 
or gravel being heavier than the grain, it will set- 
tle down on the stomach of the horse. A few 
years past | brought a stone from a horse, which 
was believed to have been formed by thus feeding. 
I placed the stone in Peale’s Museum: it is as 
large as a goose egg, and cased round like a cocoa 
nut shell, 

I would suggest a better plan for building sta- 
bles, than that in use at present. All stables 
should be ventilated, so as to admit a constant 
circulation of fresh air, without which horses are 
/continually breathing on their lungs foul putrid 

matter. No stalls should be less than five feet 

wide, as the horse, like man, wants to stretch him- 
self when lying down to rest; many horses have 
died in the night, by being confined in narrow 
stalls, and being tied with a rope round their necks, 
All horses should have head stall halters, with a 
| rein on each side, that should run up and down 
| with blocks in pulleys, on each side of the stall. 
|The mangers should draw in and out, like a 
| drawer ina bureau, or desk; by being thus fixed 
| as I have described, the horse will rise with ease ; 
| but on the old plan, the horse by struggling to rise 
often gets his head under the manger, and is 
found dead in the morning. The hay racks 
should be placed in front of the stalls, and not on 
the side. 

Any .gentleman wanting farther information 
on the subject, can find me at 147 Leonard street. 
| Few men have had the opportunity to observe the 
evils that have occurred by the bad management 
of horses, and very few bave doctored so many as 
myself. 1 presume none of my fellow-citizens 
will doubt, but I have acquired some knowledge 
of the structure and economy of the horse, after 
fifty years’ extensive practice. I have found many 
gentlemen who have objected to have their horses 
removed from their own stables during their sick- 
ness; I will, therefore, attend them as usual, and 
treat them as if my own property. 

WILLIAM CARVER. 


N. B. I could have said a great deal more on 
this subject, but the work that I wrote, entitled 
“The Practical Horse Farrier,” will shortly be 
published, being the fourth edition, in which the 
subject will be treated on more largely. 
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Rice Bread.—A correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce recommends the mixture of rice 
flour with wheat flour in making bread, It 
greatly improves the quality.—“My family,” he 
says, “reside in the country, and I took an early 
opportunity to send a quarter of rice to mill to be 
ground, in the same manner as corn, without 
bolting. Wemade an experiment with a pound 
of wheat flour anda pound of rice flour in the 
first place—the rice flour having been swollen, or 
scalded before it was mixed, by placing it in a 
clean vessel, with water, over a moderate fire, as 
rice is ordinarily cooked, and then kneaded in 
with the wheat flour, wet in the usual way, with 
milk, in the evening.—It was found in the morn- 





nown many of them take the lock-jaw and die ; 





ing, so soft, that it was necessary to stir into it 
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four pounds more of wheat flour, to give it the 
consistency of bread. With this addition the 
loaves were made, and the result gave us ten 
pounds of the finest bread l ever saw. It was of 
snowy whiteness—tender and delicious to the 
taste, and remained fresh much longer than bread | 
prepared from flour alone. Subsequent trials have | 
satisfied us that one quarter part of rice flour may 
be profitably used in making bread; that the 
weight is greatly increased, and the quality im- 
proved beyond calculation. If the publication of 
this fact shall tend to unite the interests of the 
south with the north, by an additional link, I shall 
be happy to see it circulated from one end of our 
land to the other. ~The trial of it is easy. The 
result cannot fail to be satisfactory to all who 
make it.” 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Be sure to fuknish your swine with a sufficient 
quantity of raw materials for the manufacture of 
manure. Brakes, or fern are excellent for that 
purpose, as they contain a great quantity of food 
for plauts. Winter rye is best sowed in Sejtem- 
ber. {fit is sowed early, its roots will obtain such 
firm bold of the soil before winter, that it will 
be less apt to be winter-killed, in consequence of 
the roots being laid bare by the heaving of the 
ground in hard frosts. Rye may well be sowed 
for the purpose of furnishing food for cattle and 
sheep early in the spring. When it is intended 
for this object, it should not only be put into the 
ground early in autumn, but it should be sowed 
thicker than when intended to stand for a crop of 
seed. Winter wheat is best séwed in September, 
but in that case it may be necessary to feed it in 
the fall. It is a good practice to mix a portion of 
straw, particularly the straw of oats, with the 
second crop of grass, when itis placed on the 
mow. 


Sowing acorns, beach mast, ash-keys, cherry- 
stones, peach stones in autumn, is much the mosi 
natural method ; but the destruction made by the 
field mouse on those seeds, both at the time of 
sowing and during the winter, may render it most 
expedient to preserve such seeds in boxes of dry 
sand, and sow or plant them early in the spring. 

Seleceseed corn according to the following di- 
rections by Joseph Cooper, Esq. of New Jersey. 
When the first ears areripe enough for seed, gath- 
er a sufficieat quantity for early corn or replant- 
ing, and at the time you would wish your corn to 
he ripe, generally, gather a sufficient quantity for 
planting the next year, having particular care to 
take it from stalks that are large at bottom, of a 
regular taper, not over tall, the ears set low, and 
containing the greatest number of good sizeable 
earsof the best quality on a stock; let it dry 
speedily, and from the corn gathered as last de- 
scribed, plant your main crop, and if any hills 
should be missing, replant from that first gathered, 
which will cause the crop to ripen more regularly 
than is common, which is a great benefit. Dr 
Deane observed, that “some recommend gather- 
ing seed corn before the time of harvest, being 
the ears that first ripen. But I think it would be 


better to mark them and let them remain on the 





stalks tillthey become sapless. 


Whenever they 


are taken in, they should be hungupby the husks, 
in a dry place, secure from early frost ; and they 
will be so hardened as to be in no danger of injury 
from the frost in winter.’’ 
be preserved for spring use by packing in any 
kind of grain, or in dry sand; also in paper cut- 
tings of the bookbinder ; or in shallow pits between 
layers of turf, the grassy side inwards, with a suffi- 
cient covering of straw and earth to protect them 
from frost: likewise in dry flax-seed, chaff, or pul- 
verized plaster cf Paris. 





Quarterly Review.—The 83d number of this 
able and interesting work is just published by 
Wells & Lilly, Boston, and contains elaborate ar- 
ticles on the following subjects: —Southey’s Collo- 
quies on the Progress and Prospects of Society— 
Craufurd’s Embassy to Ava—Progresses and 


| Court of James L—Chinese Drama, Poetry and 


Romance—Ancient History of Scotland —Geoch 
on Insanity— Political and Moral State of Portugal 


—Sir Rusane Donkin on the Niger— Condition of 


the English Peasantry—Quarterly List of New 
Publications. (Published quarterly, at $5 per 
annum.) 





The Annual Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manu- 


factures, &c. of the Worcester County Agricultu- | 


ral Society will be held at Worcester, on Wednes- 
day, the 7th of October. We are gratified to 
learn that the Address is expected from Wit1Liam 
Linco, Esq. 

The Cattle Show and Fair of the Merrimack 
County (N. H.) Agricultural Society, will be held 


at Hopkinton, on Wednesday, October 7th, and 


will probably continue two days. Address at 12 
o’clock, by R. Barriett, Esq. Several premi- 
ums are awarded in volumes of the New England 
Farmer. 

The Cattle Show and Fair of the Hillsborough, 
N. H. Agricultural Society will be held at Fran- 
cestown on the 30th of September and the Ist of 
October. 

The Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ Annual 
Show, under the direction of the Bristol Agricul- 
tural Society, will take plaee at Taunton, Wednes- 
day, October 7. 





Baiguron Manket.—.Vonday, Sept. 14. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

Beef Cattlh—S813 at market, including about 40 
unsold last week. The market was quite brisk, 
more cattle were taken than at any preceding mar- 
ket day for six months; not more than 50 or 60 re- 
mained unsold at the close of the market. But 
few good cattle in, and those were sold generally 
at about $4 75 per ewt. ; middling qualities, which 
composed the greatest proportion, at $4 a 425; 
and thinner qualities, from $3 50 a 4. 

Store Catllk—712 at market. ‘The market 
continues dull—but few sales were effected com- 
pared with the number in, and those at very low 
prices. 

Sheep—3361 at market—nearly all sold—Lots 
of Sheep and Lambs were sold generally, at $1 33 
a 167 per head—a few small lots, best, for a trifle 
more, and near the close of the market those that 
remained unsold, which were of thin quality, for 
a considerable less. ‘Two or three lots of good 
wethers brought from #2 50a 3 per head, anda 
few lots of fair to middling, $1 50 a 2. 


Swine—541 at market, including 24 unsold last 
week. The market continues slow and dull. A 
few were retailed at 4 a 43 cts. per Ib. and one or 
two small lots were taken ata trifle over3 1-2 cts. 


Apples, it is said, may | 


. 


| Massachusetts Horticultural Society.—The follow- 
ing fruits, &c. were received at the Hall, last Satur- 
day : 

| From Esenezer Hunt, Esq. of Northampton, a 
| box of fruit, among which were several specimens 
of avery fine, handsome pear, resembling the Orange 
in appearance, and the St. Michaels in flavor,—ac- 
| companied with the following letter. 


‘“*T avail myself of a convenient private opportuni- 
| ty to send you a few of the Hadley Pears. The pear 
is known by this name only; as there is but one tree 
) and that in the town of Hadley, about two miles from 
‘this place. The tree is about forty feet high, and 
\ineasures 7 1-2 feet in circumference two feet from 
ithe ground. Just above this, it divides into two large 
| stocks, which are six feet nine inches in circumfe- 
jrence, and both rise, of similar dimensions, to the 
| height of thirty eight feet from the point of separa- 
‘tion. This tree sprung from a seed brought from 
Connecticut thirty-five years since. From what pear 
| the seed wastaken is not known. The tree is per- 
'fectly sound and healthy. A few years since I sent 
‘scions of this tree to Joan Lowetnt and Joun 
| Prince, Esq’rs. I should be very glad to have them 
/see the fruit. Ican procure any number of scions 
| for the Society, should the pear be thought worthy 
jof cultivation. 
| Having spare room in the box, I have put ina few 
‘of my Brown Beurrés—-They are not yet ripe, nor of 
| full size—When in proper state for eating, I will 
| send you a good specimen of them. The shape of 
| the pear is a little different from what is usual. The 
| St. Michaels sent are much smaller than usual. I 
‘have had them weighing ten ounces. In the proper 
‘season I shall forward to the Hall of the Society a 
| variety of pears, peaches and apples. 

Very respectfully. 
Northampton, Sept. 8, 1229. E. HUNT.” 


From the Hon. Jonny Quincy Anams, a large 
| package of ornamental seeds, received by him from 
Turkey, and presented for distribution among the 
members of the Society. 


| Many samples of superior fruit were offered: the 
' following are all we have room to mention.—From 
'Mr E. Suare of Dorchester, some of the finest 
| Nectarines of the season. From J. P. Lexanp of 

Sherburne, several varieties of Apples. Superior 
| Peaches, from the gardens of Gen. Dearnsorn of 
|Roxbury, Mrs Gray of Medford, and Mr Lamp of 
| Boston. Fine Native Grapes from Mr Exuis of 
| Franklin, and Mr Newman of Roxbury. A_ basket 
‘of rich fruit from Mr Seaver of Roxbury. Fine 
pears from N. D. Wixuiams, Roxbury. Beautiful 
| Georginas and Asters, from the Botamic Garden at 
(Cambridge, and from G. W. Prarr, Esq. of Wa- 
| tertown. 


| Prom J. M. Goureas, Esq. of Weston, a beauti- 
‘ful specimen of the Passion Flower, (Passiflora) ac- 
‘companied with the following note. 

“TI do myself the pleasure to send to the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society herewith a Passion 
Flower, with a request that it may be placed on their 
table. It is a beautiful blossom, perhaps not known 
to some of the members of the Society, and they 
may be pleased to examine it. It deserves a moment 
of serious consideration. It is a singular flower, 
and so is the tradilion handed to us from ancient 
days, respecting the same. 

“ The vine on which it grows abounds on the hills 
of Judea, and after the ascension of Christ, his dis- 
ciples were delighted to notice, ornamented with 
beautiful blossoms, that lowly vine, which before was 
always known to be barren. They hailed it as a to- 
ken given to commemorate the sufferings and the 
death of the Saviour, for they saw in the centre of 
the flower a Crown of thorns, in the three pistils 
three nails, and in the five stamens three hammers, 
with the heads thereof drooping, as if conscious of 
the horrid deed they had been made to perform. 
They were amazed with the beauty of the flower, 
never before noticed, and pleased to give it a name 
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in accordance with their affections, the Saviour’s, or | Type For Sale. Bulbous Roots. 
Passion flower ; by that name it has gone to our! The following Types and Printing Materials, composing part! Just received at the Seed Store connected with the N, 
days. And 7 is =. oe = the dawn pe! 2 : wie Office in Boston, are offered for sale at the | wo Farmer, Me, oS orth Lag street, 
that period, fast brightening, when the crown of Mgt a Ps A fine collection of Bulbous Roots, comprising Hya- 
dean shall hel go ps refulgence of a ~ ia — es pe gon ooh cinths, 12 1-2 cts. each, $1 per doz.— Tulips, 12 1-2 is. 
Crown of universal dominion and glory. The in- | go: do, 1927—8, at 20 one ae te Ibs. Long Primer, | °° $1 per doz.; a few superior named roots, 25 to 50 
creasing detestation of war, the increasing honors of do. do. 1827-8, at 20 ets. per Ib.; 48 Ibs. Canon, at 18 ets.;| 8% cach-—Wareissus, double yellow, and white, $1 per 
Agriculture, the primeval destiny of man, proclaim 45 Ihs. Double Pica, at 18 eis.; 18 lbs Double Paragon, at | dozen, pike coats Out nara nen oe seented, same 
loud that the reign of Justice, of Peace and good 30 cts., and several other founts of Job l'ype ;—the above Type | price— vocus, various sorts, wd cents per ¢ onen—C rown 
aloud 1g ’ ILM G@” | is not half worn ;—8 Composing Sticks $1 90 each ; 4 Medium | Imperials, double yellow, crimson, and red, 37 1-2 to 50 
— — peg oy the earth. . M. G. pos each; 2 My ony tee 1 Bank; 30 reams | cents each—Swoerd Lily roots, 25 cts. each. Aug. 21. 
eston, sept. ’ . | Se. Medium paper, at $275; Webster's quarto Dictionary, | + SS 














PENA MS rr Se — ‘ | at $1800; Hansard’s Typographia at $18 00. | Imported Horses. 

The experimental Apple Tree of Goellnitz.— | Apply to John B. Russell, 52 North Market street, post paid! Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, will stand 
This apple tree, at present ia a healthy state, and | Thornton’s British Flora. | on ro me an fh ape — Po Brighton. Barefoot at $25, 
sixty years of age, has been engrafted with no less | " an _ . . New England Farmer Office, No, 52, and Cleveland at $10, with $1 for = groom.  a24 
than 330 varieties of apples since the year 1804. Pls, — Ut, ome Sepy Cy of The British | : __ Bremen Geese, 

ora, or Genera and Species of British Plants; ar-| For sale 10 pair Bremen Geese of genuine breed, color pure 


The first year, 175 varieties were engrafted 0D. ranged after the reformed sexual system, and illustrated | white ;—some of this breed, raised by the person who offers 
the body of the tree, without any order being by numerous tables and directions ;—by R. J. Thorn- | the above, have weighed 19 Ibs. each when dressed for the 
followed. The fertility of the tree, thus laden, ton, M. D.—London edition, price $3,00 per volume,— | Spit.—Inquire at the New England Farmer office. 
i sorts of apples, has always been |'%2 ols. royal octavo, with 422 Plates. ae : : 
with so many sort pples, J : = Box, for Garden Borders. 
considerable ; in 1813 it yielded twelve Alten- | Maltese Jacks for sale. A quantity of well grown Box, suitable for garden 
burgh bushels. In 1813 it was respected by the Ba. ei ee — high. at borders _ a tan, may be ean-of Ira Adams, at 
j i ; . ever seen In this covntry—two o yarden of E. T. Andrews, ne y ike 2 
numerous troops wae qoommpes, aeoene > oe ,them dark color, one gray. Apply at the N. E. Farmer “4 ip. Dauhactes rate ey yy Be ged ue, 
regarded it with a‘sort of superstitious adiniration. | Office. Sept. 4. half from the Free Bridge * Sept. 11. 
When covered with fruit, the appearance of this White Mulberry ao —— 
tree is enchanting; and furnishing a subject of : 





? Strawberry Vines, 
Just received at the Seed Store connected with the | Wilmot’s Superb—Mathven’s—Hudson’s— Downton’s—Rose- 


study to the horticulturist and the physiologist 3— | New England Farmer, No. 52, North Market-street, | berry—Euglish White and Red Wood—Larly Virginia— 
it is frequently visited by the curious.—Court Jour.; 20 lbs. White Mulberry Seed, raised at Coventry, | and several varieties of Native wild Strawberries, for sale at 
July 4, 1829. | Conn. this season, and saved expressly for us. War- | fair prices, by the dozen or hundred, by Rufus Howe, at the 
RASS: «ab ranted of the very first quality. Sept. 4, _| place of Samuel Downer, in Dorchester. Aug. 17. 4w 











~ (UPThe anniversary dinner of the Massachusetts Hor- | " — 
datheened Seslety ott ie pec at tha eahenee Cof- “ES . Europ — Leeches, &c. PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
fee House, To-morrow. Pie Dining Hall, with the | Ebenezer Wight, 46 Milk Street, has made such ar- | - ~— - 7 an 


| rangements as will enable him to be constantly supplied | ;) FROM) To 









































display of Fruits and Flowers, will be open for examin- | °“. aap thes we : | appl ee , > “Za 
me Fe ladies and others, from 10 o'clock, to2 P. M.| with 3 ge _— medical - ch. He “ now on hand peng iow ai : : ag 125 00 130 Go 
It is desirable that gentlemen, who intend to enrich the i.” * bier ity re ent he ey ee es ms ; Peart, firstsort,-  - - “ 1125 00130 00 
Exhibition with either Fruits or Flowers, should send | . caine ed by late a 8, a few pounds of Chiray- | np ans. white, . « - ‘bushel.) 90 1.00 
them to Mr Russet, Publisher of the New England | ita herb,— uncentrated Compound decoction of Sarsa- | BEEF, mess, ° - barrel.) 10 50 11 00 
Farmer, this afternoon or to-morrow morning. A few parilla—Silver wire Tooth brushes from the manufac- Cergo, No. 1, —* | 900 9 50 
more tickets for the Dinner can be had of Mr Russext, | TY of James Prout of London. - | __ Cargo, No, 2, . “ 800 8 50 
if applied for immediately. Also, from the manufactory of Shepherd of London, | BI TTER, inspected, No, 1, new, pound, 13 15 
ae : fthe Society will be held at their Hall the following variety of medicated lozenges—viz. colts- |CHEESE, new milk, — - - - = 7 y 
ET’, mosting f the Socsty w is ee Om arg | foot—Rhubarb —Soda—Tolu—Heartburn—Paregoric— | Skimmed milk, - = fe 2 3 
To-morrow, at 10 o’clock A. M. for the choice of officers, | . : ~ . os : gor | FLOUR, Balti tices . well San ee 
_ et? tas ccc ages sadn Sept. 18 | Magnesia—Steel—Camomile—Nitre--Cayenne--Opium | FL p DONT, SLOWS ’ = | ha oo 
«ec. A punctu . 1 ‘ os Fruit---Ginger—-Anniseed—-Ipecacuanha——-Lemon—- | Genesee, 5 ner a: Ye : i 62 
by Eww | Rose—Peppermint and Sulphur. | GRAIN best, < -<« « «+ oe 60 3 75 
New England Farmer’s Almanack for 1830. {| *,* Strict personal attention paid to Physicians’ pre-| " ” Rye.’ o> ON is “ 63 63 
Just published by Carter & x ig ooue of | scriptions, and family medicines. _—Sept. 11. 3t__ | Barley, - = +E: bel - 67 
School and Washington-streets, and by J. B. Russetr, | Strawberry Plants i ats, 2 2 2 Fm 42 45 
me 7 2 Ni 4 , "s| . . 8 Li ‘ i a ° yound,! } 
No. 52, North oe at the oy _— vgps 4 For sale at the Charlestown Vineyard, on the South | ae, ; 7 ~ en ae : E —_ 85 - 
Almanack for oe ‘d Fe HOMAS Xs. SESSERDEN, OG! ot Side of Bunker’s Hill, opposite Charlestown tide mills, PLAISTER PARIS retails at © ton, | | 3 50 
of the New Eng ee terete : Dati tent | Wilmott’s superb Strawberry Plants, at 25 cents per plant, | PORK, clear, - - - barrel, 16 00° 17 00 
_ vhis Almanask, ghobene ng = nage. ri ere potted, or $20 per hundred. Also, the following kinds at | Navy, mess, > a “| 13:00 13 00 
siderably improved upon that of the proveting year. | $1 per hundred: Downton Strawberry, Pine Strawberry Cargo, No. 1, . “ | 12 80 13 00 
The Astronomical nef ago a «ne! _— “ Mulberry Strawberry, Bath Scarlet, and Royal Scarlet: | SEEDS, Herd's Grass, - : bushel. 2 WO 
revised with grest crore y & gent fete Cal 4: - ye the from the last mentioned sort were produced the first ! ome y Par Z _4 el | : 4 
tides Mee Ny “ toe “ina nd poe od he Strawberries in Boston market this season, which sold for | Rve Gras 7 : : “ 4 4 
Courts 10F 000 tMesunnbuastte—the Sun's declinetion |one collar per box. DAVID HAGGERSTON. | ‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | «| | Ses 
sing vat Re sina listens thom ‘lees &c.and| %%The above plants are for sale, also, at J. B. Rus- | RedTop - - - = “ , 62 100 
as onine of aliens articles, principally | SELL’S Seed Store, No. 52, North Market street, at the | Lucerne, - - - = ‘pound 38 50 
. 2 "4 . | same price. Aug. 21. White Honeysuckle Clover, |“ 33 50 
upon Agriculture and Gardening. . eer OS ar ea ee ee Red Clover, (northern) - hie 7 8 
(7 Country traders and others supplied upon the most | Seeds for the West Indies. | French Sugar Beet, - - | “ | | 150 
liberal terms, by the thousand, groce, or dozen. Merchants, masters of vessels, and others trading to the West | WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | 32 Ra 
Sept. 15. Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable Merino, full blood, unwashed, |“ | 18 23 
e “ for that market, at from 82 to $5 per box. Each of the 85} Merino, three tourths washed, a 24% 30 
Auction—Real Estate. boxes contaius upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, veg- | Merino, half blood, —- i ae 24) 25 
Will be sold at Public Auction on ee the 29th day of} etable and ornamental, in quantities suitable for a common | Merino. quarter washed, - ei 22} _ 
September, inst. at one o'clock P. M.,atthe Inn of Asa Hough- kitchen garden. The $2 boxes contain twenty-five different Native, washed, - - — - ‘| £272 
ton in Putney Vt., a very excellent Farm, known by the name | varieties of vegetable seeds, with the English and French names Pulled, Jainb’s, first sort,  - “ 34) 7 
of the Fitch farm, lately belonging to Thomas K. Green, Esq. | attached. Also, 200 pounds ef English white flat turnip seed, Pulled, Lainb’s, second sort, | “ | 29) 9 
—containing by estimation 116 acres, with alarge and conven- | growth of 1829. With the greatest variety of seed to be found Pulled, “ spinning, first sort) “ | 27) 3u 
ieut two story House, aud Barns, and commodious out houses. | in New England. wholesale and retaii, warranted pure and 
ALSO, at etal _ ~ a tay ery a the Agricultura} PROVISION MARKET. 
An extensive Tannery, Warohouse, No. 0° North Market Sweet, Boston. optf CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
with a Store and buildings belonging to the same, in good re- Harvard University.—Medical Lectures. (Clerk of Fanenil-hail Market.) 
pair, and considered one of the best stands in the state. | The Medical Lectures in Harvard University will begin in| REEF, best pieces, - - - = jpound 8 10 
A pleasant two-story Dwelling House, the Massachusetts Medical College, Mason street, Boston, the | PORK, fresh, best preces, . ‘4 7 10 
called the King House, with a barn and out houses, with about | third WEDNESDAY in October next, the 2{st, at nine o'clock, mm whole hogs, ve . | 5 6 
eight acres of good land. on which is an orchard of fine fruit— a = nasties ini Giada > Wane | Ly a ake 5 Se , 10 
all of which are near the Meeting house in Putney. = ance ey gery, Dr Wewior, tA ee wl | a 7 
4\): & Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, Dr Channing. | BUTTER, keg and tub, - ° ° “ 10 15 
A Mowing lot, and Pasture, Materia Medica, Dir Bigelow. | Lump, best, y* SS “ 18} 9s 
called the Hyde lot, of about 33 acres within two miles of the} Theory and Practice of Physic, Dr Jackson. iEGGS, - te Ve se he | denen. 1) 13 
above mentioned village. Students attending the Medical Lectures are admitted with-; MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - bushel. 1 00 
For farther particulars inquire of cut fee, to the Surgical operations, and clinical practice of the Indian, retail, - - - | # 70 
Sept. 18. ASA KEYES, Putney, or ' Massachusetts Genera! Hospidal during the courses. | POTATOS, So +e ae es “ 50 
Asa Green, Bratitboro’ » Aug.3. eptmeeting W. CHANNING, Dean. ‘CIDER, [according to quality,] - barrel. 200) 2 50 
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MISCELLANTES. 
~~ MID-SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 
BY T,. G. FESSENDEN. 





Now wanes the landscape’s loveliness, 
The roads are dry and dusty, 

And Madam Flora’s vernal dress 
Ilas grown a little rusty. 


The Fiend of Fever flits in black 
Mephitic exhalations, 

And Death now scarcely needs a quack 
To aid his operations. 


The dewy eve and misty morn 
Scarce save the vegetation, 

The wilting grass and curling corn 
From arid desolation. 


But see the heavens are riven on high, 
By lightning rent asunder, 

“ The lofiy pillars of the sky” 
Seem crash’d beneath the thunder. 


Now rain and mingled hailstones pour, 
Like cataracts descending, 
Another flood, like that of Noah 
Seems present and impending. 
* * * * 
Now Peace and Plenty, blithe and bland, 
Those blessings are bestowing, 
Wherewith Columbia, happy land 
Is fill’d to overflowing. 


The teeming garden, fertile field, 
Emboss’d with vegetation, 

In prodigal abundance yield 
The gems of cultivation. 


Pomona, in her Sunday suit, 
Looks sweetly condescending ; 
And bids us feast on golden fruit 
From verdant branches pending. 


MILITIA SYSTEM. 

The state of Delaware has abolished their mi- 
litia system altogether. The Philadelphia Aurora 
says that it isa creditable act, and we cherish the 
hope that Pennsylvania and other states will fol- 
low the example. It has been estimated that it 
costs the state of Pennsylvania and its citizens 
upwards of three millions of dollars to support 
the carricature of an army—to perpetuate a se- 
ries of periodical nuisances; to scandalize and 
bring into contempt the military art; to corrupt 
the morals of the people, &c., without the least 
particle of benefit, immediate or prospective, to 
the state. The Aurora farther says— 

“It has been established by the concurrent 
testimony of most of the eminent military men 
of the country, that the militia laws, as univer- 
sally enforced and observed, in place of promo- 
ting military science and discipline, produce a di- 
rect contrary result. No dispassionate person, 
who has ever witnessed our militia musters, train- 
ings, and battalion days, will for a moment doubt 
the correctness of this conclusion. As military 
displays, they are a ridiculous burlesque—as schools 
of vice, deplorable :—many a youth is there initia- 
ted into the practice of drunkenness, and the re- 
cords of the county courts bear testimony to the 
violence done to morality. Insubordination, dis- 
order, and debauchery reign predominant and un- 
controllable.” 








Farming and Gardening.—This is probably the 
only country where a man is born a farmer or a 
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gardener ; in all other countries it is found as neces- | leafn that most useful art, short hand wriling ; an 


sary to learn to farm or garden, as it is to make 
shoes, lay bricks, or follow any other handicraft 
trade, but in this, not so ; the moment a merchant 
or mechanic of any description in our cities, finds 
himself able to quit business, he purchases a place | 
in the country, and commences farmer or gar-| 
dener, or both, considering himself completely | 
qualified for the business, and frequently does not’ 
discover his mistake until he finds his experiments | 
have ruined him, and he is obliged to return to) 
the counting room or work bench to resuscitate 
his exhausted finances. In England, the younger 
branches of the first families in the kingdom are | 
frequently put to ’prentice, with a premium of 
from one to three hundred pounds sterling per an- | 
num, to be taught the art of cullivating the earth ; 
hence the unequalled perfection in agriculture ex- | 
hibited in various parts of the kingdom. | 

During an fgricultural excursion into Norfolk in | 
1820, we met with the younger brother of the | 
great commercial house of Rathbone, learning to | 
be a farmer, at a premium of two hundred pounds | 
a year. This young gentleman, like others whom | 
we met with, was obliged to labor in the fields at | 
stated periods, that he might learn his business | 
practically, as well as theoretically ; two and three | 
years are the periods generally allotted for acquir- 
ing the necessary iystruction. The following 
paragraph will serve to show why it is that. gar-| 
deners from Germany so generally excel in the 
raising of vegetables for our markets. 

“In Germany it is customary for those who de- 
vote themselves to gardening, to serve an appren- 
ticeship of three years in a royal garden. After 
that period is completed, they receive an indenture, 
elegantly written on parchment, with the head 
gardener’s name, or sign and seal attached.”— 
Cincinnati Adv. 


Those worthy and enterprising publishers, 
Messrs Carey, Lea, and Carey, at Philadelphia, 
have issued one work from the press (Scotl’s Life 
of Napoleon,) for which they used 25 tons of 
paper ! 





There are about 50 paper mills in Massachu- | 
setts, six of which have machines for making pa- 
per: they consume about 1700 tons of rags, junk, 
&c., and manufacture to the value of 700,000 
dollarsa year. It is supposed that the whole pa- 
per manufacture in the United States may amount 
to between 6 and 7 millions a year, and employ 
10 to 11,000 persons. Great quantities of rags 
have been imported from Germany and Italy, but 
our own people now generally begin to save them, 
and their value is probably two millions dollars a 
year. So much for old rags. The mills built by 
Messrs Gilpin on the Brandywine, in Delaware, 
form one of the largest paper making establish- 
ments in any country. By the machines, a sheet 
of paper might be made an hundred miles long, 
were it convenient to reel and preserve it as it 
passes from them. It issues in a continued sheet, 
and is afterwards cut to the sizes desired. 





It is proposed to light the city of Pittsburgh 
with Seneca oil. Itis found in abundance floating 
on the surface of some of the creeks, and it is 
said that it might be furnished at 25 cents per 
gallon if a market were opened for its use. 





Stenography.—During the earlier course of Col- 








lege studying, I should exhort all young men to 


art which I believe will one day be studied as uni- 
versally as common writing, and which will 
abridge the labor of penmanship to a degree that 
will materiaily quicken the intercourse of human 
thought.— Campbell, New Monthly Mag. 





A corpulent gentleman once riding towards a 
fortified town in England, began to fear the gates 
would be shut before he could reach it, and in- 
quired of a market-man whom he met, whether 
he could pass in at the gate. “ I should think so,” 
replied the man, surveying him attentively, “ for E 
saw a load of hay pass in there this morning.” 


There were made in the state of Louisiana in 
the year 1829, eighty-seven thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-five hogsheads of sugar, and 
thirty-nine thousand eight hundred and _ seventy- 
four hogsheads of molasses. Of these there were 
made on General Wade Hampton’s plantation 
1640 hogsheads of sugar, and 740 hogsheads of 
molasses. 





Power of the Press.—The following is the mot- 
to of alate number of the London Mechanic’s 
Magazine :— 

“One great and kindling thought from a re- 
tired and obscure man, may live when thrones 
are fallen, and the memory of those who filled 
them is obliterated ; end, like an undying fire may 
illuminate and quicken all future generations.”— 
Dr Channing. 





Silk of a very superior quality is now manu- 
factured in considerable quantities in North Car- 
olina. The mulberry tree abounds in almost 
every part of the state, and their silk will doubt- 
less be worth more than their celebrated gold 
mines, 





Strawberry Plants. 

For sale at the Brighton Nursery 2000 plants of the Pine Ap- 
ple Strawberry, in fine order for transplanting—at $2,50 per 
100—37 1-2 cts per doz. Also, Wilmot’s Superb, Alpine, Rose- 
berry, Hautbois, Downton, &c. Orders for the above may be 
directed to J. B. Russeii, Seed Store, 52 North Market St, 
Boston, where the plants will be delivered, free of charge for 
transportation, ‘The plants are packed in moss for transporta- 
tion to any part of the union. 

Tulip Roots. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

A fine collection of Dutch Tulip Roots, of bright red, yellow, 








| White, pink, and splendid variegated colors, at 31,00 per dozen 
i uf 


—12 1-2 cts single. 





Volice. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly and faithfully half bound 
and lettered, at 75 cts per volume, by leaving them at this 
office. 





New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety of the above ; which, with a com- 
plete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No. 4 Dock Square. 





Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also, 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. if 





Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 

_ = No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russeix, by IL. R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J, B. RussEu1., 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Stree. 


TERE Lee: 





